INDEX 


OF THE 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES 


IN THE 


CRITICISMS, EXTRACTS, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 


A, 


Alford (H.), poetry, ‘‘ The School of the 
Heart,” 173—character of it, ib, 

America, present religious state of, 272— 
prevalence of religious insanity, 279— 
system of religious espionage in the con- 
denomination, 283—pecu- 
iar type of American liberty, 289— 
delusive nature of it, 290—dependent 
state of the clergy, 295. 

American Episcopal Church, observations 
on, 285. 

American Home Missionary Society, its 
episcopal constitution, and vast extent 
of its operations, 286— Education So- 
ciety, its great influence and resources, 
288. 

Apostles’ Creed, observations on it, 13. 

Aristotle, his system of philosophy com- 

ared with that of Bacon, 120—his 
olitics recommended, 141. 

Articles of the Church of England, their 
nature and design, 17— inconsistent 
conduct of the Satine respecting 
them, 18. 

“ As in Adam all die, &c.” meaning of 
these words discussed, 451. 

Associations, for beneficial purposes, ad- 
vantages of them in the present day, 
222, 223, 499—503. 

Atonement, its basis, nature, 2nd bearings, 
450—views of the grounds of its ne- 
cessity, 462. 


B. 


Baconian philosophy, its excellence, 120— 
compared with that of Aristotle, ib.— 
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the Novum Organum not a new instru- 
ment of discovery or thought, 121. 

Biblical hermeneutics, true pam of, 
104, 105, 111—moral and mental qua- 
lifications for an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, 112—the literal meaning of Scrip- 
ture not always the true meaning, ib.— 
exemplification of this, 113, 122—pecu- 
liar difficulties of Scripture-interpreta- 
tion, 125—130—two opposite schemes 
of, 129. 

Brett, his valuable works on tradition 
and liturgies occasioned by the contro- 
versies of the non-jurors, 74. 

Bull (Bishop), his views respecting the 
state of man before the Fall, 452. 

Burgess (Rev. Richard), lectures delivered 
in the English Chapel at Rome, 456— 
his account of the establishment, ib. 


Calvin, his views respecting the “ descent 
into hell,” 470. 

Carlile (Rev. James), on the Use and 
Abuse of Creeds and Confessions cf 
Faith, 1—substance of his objections 
to the Westminster Confession, 3—ap- 
plication of his principles with reference 
to the admission of candidates for the 
ministry, 5—futility of his scheme, 6,7, 
10—practical difficulties of it, 8—state- 
ment and examination of his argument, 
10—his appeal to experience, 11—the 
case of the Church of Geneva unfavour- 
able to him, 12—his strange oversight 
with respect to the Congregationals, 12 
—his objections to some recent regula- 
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tions of the Synod of Ulster respecting 
the Westminster Confession, 19. 

Chaldean Christians, brief account of them, 
30, 3i—the only Christians in the East 
who bave maintained their independence 
against the Mahometans, 50. 

Chalmers (Thomas, D. D.), on the Mira- 
culous and Internal Evidences of the 
Christian Revelation, 76—merits and 
defects of the work, ib.—his examina- 
tion of Hume’s cavil against miracles, 77 
—7 9— imperfection of the argument, 79 
—detection of another sophism in the 
argument of Hume, 79, 80—duty of re- 
garding the aggregate of Christian evi- 
dences, 81—remarks on geological spe- 
culations, 82—on the import of the terms 
genuine and authentic, 85—dillers from 
Dr. Henderson respecting the modes 
and degrees of inspiration, 91, 94— 
holds the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, 92—objections to this, 97, 98— 
on the ‘supreme authority of divine 
revelation, 103—principles of Scripture- 
interpretation, 104— maintains the claim 
of philology to the character of an 
exclusive guide in the interpretation of 
the Bible, 105—inconsistency of his 
theory, 106—school of Dr. S. Clarke 
censured by him, ib.—application of the 
Baconian philosophy to Scripture-inter- 
pretation, ib.— illustration from the dis- 
coveries of astronomers, 107 —summary 
of the argument ; animadversions upon 
it, 108—example of vicious argumenta- 
tion, 109—his mistake respecting the 
unanimity of commentators, 111—re- 
markable instance of inconsistency in 
his reasoning, 115—his system not more 
devout than that which he condemns, 
ib.—his unfair treatment of the com- 
mentators, 128. 

Christianity, its first propagation miracu- 
lous, 503. 

Church of England, Liturgy and Articles 
of, observations on, 17 — interesting 
place occupied by it in the annals of the 
Catholic Church, 54—the most efficient 
missionary society, 401—its duty to 
take the lead in carrying forward the 
social progress of the nation, 497 —its 
moral and intellectual influence upon 
society, 499—502—danger of neglect- 
ing her duties, 5|0S—her vast resources, 
509, 

Church, the, its visibility connected with 
the uninterrupted succession of the 
ministry, 296—nature of the authority 
which it has in controversies of faith, 
488. 


Church-architecture, importance of, at the 
present juncture, 5035, 304. 

Church-men, their duties at the present 
crisis, 512, 513. 

Clarke (Dr. Samuel), his school in Scrip- 
tural-interpretation censured, 106. 

Clergy, their duties in the present crisis, 
244. 

Colton (Rev. Calvin), reasons for pre- 
ferring Episcopacy, 269—his change of 
principles respecting Church-govern- 
ment, 270—effects ot his publication in 
America, ib.—no advocate for connec- 
tion between Church and State, 271— 
his account of the present condition of 
the Congregational and Independent 
denominations in America, 272 —his 
condemnation of the process by which 
members of the Sectarian Church are 
admitted into full communion, 280— 
arguments in defence of Episcopacy, 
290—his contrast between the spirit of 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian com- 
munities in America, 291—objections to 
the English Liturgy, 292—merits and 
importance of Mr. Colton’s publication, 
502, 

Congregationals (Independents), begin to 
see the necessity of a Confession of 
Faith, 12— present condition of, in 
America, 27 2—274. 

Connection between Church and State, dan- 
ger of severing it, 271. 

Cornish poetry, ancient, specimen of, 179. 

Cowper (William), character of his sacred 
poetry, 172, 173. 

Creeds and confessions of faith, necessity 
of them, 5, 7, 16—true state of the 
question respecting them, 11, 12—case 
of the Church of Geneva, 12—origin, 
nature, and use of creeds, 13, 14, 17— 
observations on the Nicene and Athana- 
sian Creeds, 15—Apostles’ Creed, 15— 
abuse of creeds and confessions, 19, 20. 


D. 


Death denounced for eating the forbidden 
fruit, various opinions concerning its 
nature, 451—454. 

D’ Aubigné (Mons.), his discourse on 
Christianity, design of it, 298. 

Denison (Rev. Edward, Bishop of Salis- 
bury), sermons, 442—their merits and 
defects, ib.—extracts, 445—his observa- 
tions on the views with which the New 
Testament was written, 446—remarks 


on his recent elevation to the Episcopal 
Bench, 448. 
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** Descent into Hell,” Calvin's views re- 
specting it, 470. 

Devotional feeling, tendency of our nobler 
ecclesiastical edifices to generate it, 
335. 

Dispensaries, self-supporting, remarks on, 
508, note, 

Dodwell, his able letter to Tillotson, 58— 
his tract entitled ‘* Case in View,” 66— 
his Case in Fact,” 68. 

Drama, observations on its present state, 
505, 


E. 


Ecclesialogy, nature and importance of the 
science, 220. 

Educational Societies in America, their 
great influence and vast resources, 288. 

Education of the middle classes, import- 
ance of, 500, 501. 

Episcopacy, reasons for preferring it, 269, 
290—its spirit contrasted with that of 
the Presbyterian scheme, as exhibited 
in America, 291—ils great advantages, 
501. 


Erastus, some account of him and of his 


tenets, 566, note. 

Etruscans, account of, by Muller, 209 — 
their political state, 211—sources of 
their history, ib,—their colonies, 213— 
character of the aristocracy, 215. 

Evans’s Biography of the Early Church, 
animadversions upon the title and plan 
of the work, 415—his accounts of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius and of Polycarp, 
420, 421—his remarks upon the wri- 
tings of the Fathers, as contrasted with 
those of the present age, 423. 

Exeter (Bishop of), charge to his Clergy, 
218. 


F, 


Farindon (Antony), his sermons recom- 
mended by Barnet and Jebb, 361, note. 

Fathers, the early Christian, their peculiar 
merits and defects, 423, 425—the study 
of their works recommended, 426. 

Forms of prayer, necessity of them, 294. 

Forster's Life of Bishop Jebb, 186. 

Frampton (Bishop), meekness of his tem- 
per, 60—his letter to Kettlewell on the 
case of the Non-jurors, ib.—his cha- 
racter, 62. 

French infidelity, the fruit of the super- 
stitions and enormities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 280. 
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Gauden’s Hieraspistes, commendation of 

the work, 354, note. 
eneva, Church of, its t heterodoxy, 
12—utter futility of the argument ie. 
duced from this by the Anti-Confes- 
sionists, ih, 

Geological speculations, remarks on, 82— 
84, 99. 

Gothic architecture, its character and ex- 
tent, 303—305—chief edifices of Spain. 
and Portugal, 305—origin of the Ba- 
talha, in Portugal, ib.—splendid choir 
of Amiens, 507—height of the spire of 
Strasburg, tb. note—the pointed arch, 
317—probable origin of, 318 — the flying 
buttress, ib.— progress of the Gothic 
Style in England and Germany, ib,— 
the ‘* Decorative” and “ Perpendicular” 
styles, 319 — the Tudor arch, ib, — 
« Early German” style, 322—superiority 
of the German to the English fabrics, 
5323—gives way in the sixteenth century 
to the classical style, 325—devotional 
spirit of those by whom our earlier re- 
ligious edifices were :reared, 328-331 
—calculated to generate a devotional 
feeling, 335. 

Guisot (M.), Cours d'Histoire Moderne, 
140—object of the work, 142—repre- 
sents France as the centre of European 
civilization, ib.—how distinguished from 
that of antiquity, 143—influence of the 
Church, ib.—objection to his theory, ib. 
—-appearance of great men, 144—hu- 
man society, its character progressive, 
ib.—division of the history of modern 
Europe, ib.—centralisation, the object 
to which the civilization of Europe is 
advancing, 145—remarks on the Cru- 
sades, 146—on the character of Mo- 
hammed, ib.—overlooks the influence 
of the Saracens, 147—salutary control 
of the papal supremacy, 148—his er- 
roneous view of the Reformation, ib,— 
weakness of his theory of gradual and 
spontaneous development, 149 — con- 
trasted with the theory of Schlegel, 152. 


Henderson (Dr.), on the Trath and In- 
spiration of the Scriptures, 76. 17— 
nature of the work, 88—style and eon- 
tents of it, 89—observations on German 
theology, ib.—traces the neologism of 
modern Germany to the productions of 
English Deists, 90 —- his views can- 
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trasted with those of Dr. Chalmers 
respecting the modes and degrees of 
inspiration, 91—statement of his opi- 
nion, 94, 95—arguments in support of 
it, 95—remarks on the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, 99, 100. 

Hobart (Bishop), his Early and Profes- 
sional Years, 391 —truth and importance 
of the Church principles maintained by 
him, 394—400—exemplary discharge 
of his parochial duties, 395—brief view 
of bis character, 396, 597—judicious 
conduct with respect to Colombia Col- 
lege, 398—extracts from his charge to 
his Clergy, 400 — his well-regulated 
missionary zeal, 402—discriminates be- 
tween Unron and Uniry, 405. 

Home Missionary Society in America, its 
episcopal constitution, and vast extent 
of its operations, 286. 

Home missionary system, observations on, 
224, 225. 

Hooker ( Richatd), his observations on the 
tendency which our ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal fabrics have of generating a devo- 
tional feeling in the beholder, 536— 
New Edition of his Works, by Keble, 
338—occasion of his writing the ‘‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,” 341—singular fate 
attending the last three books, 547— 

- remarkable circumstances connected 
with the sixth book, 350—354—for- 
tunes of the seventh and eighth books, 
354--account of his sermons, 559 — 
Fuller’s character of him, as to his 
preaching, 359—supposed Erastianism 
of some parts of his work, 370—his 
view of the doctrine of justification, 376 
—and the covenant of grace, ib. 


I. 


Imputed righteousness, the phrase adopted 
by Hooker, and objected to by Bishop 
Bull, 377. 

Independents, their recent adoption of a 
Confession of Faith, 12—present condi- 
tion of, in America, 272— 274. 

Insanity, religious, prevalence of it in 
America, 279. 

Interpretation of Scripture, true principles 
of, 104, 105, 122, 1g3—peculiar difli- 
culties of it, 125. 

Ireland, state of the Established Church 
there, 244. 


J. 


Jebb (John, D.D.), late Bishop of Li- 
merick, life by Forster, 186—birth and 


education, ib.—his ordination, 188— 
obtains the good will of the Roman 
Catholics, 190, 191—mode of life at 
Abington, ib.—anecdote, 19¢—letter to 
Southey respecting the temper of the 
Roman Catholics, 193—part taken by 
him in 1829 on the Roman Catholic 
Question, ib.—his notions of the political 
character of popery, 194—appointed to 
the see of Limerick, 195—attacked with 
paralysis, 196 — his correspondence, 
199—remarks on parochial schools, ib. 
—thoughts on the National System of 
Education in Ireland, 201—selections 
from the Scriptures for schools, in what 
sense they are unobjectionable, 202— 
his observations on Vincentius’ rule, 


205—remarks on the first Four General 
Councils, 205. 


k. 


Keble (Rev. John), his new edition of the 
works of Hooker, 358—his fitness for 
the task, ib.—his account of the origin 
of the * Ecclesiastical Polity,” 341— 
his observations on the mode in which 
our earlier divines opposed the Puritans 
on the questions of Church discipline, 
366—369. 

Ken (Bishop), his zeal against popery, 
56 


Kettlewell, the Non.juror, his meekness of 
temper, 53—his works, ib. 61—excel- 
lence and usefulness of his writings, 59 
—his ** Companion for the Penitent,” 
60—brief account of his life and cha- 
racter, 61, 62. 

Koordistan, Narrative of a Residence in, 
by Claudius James Rich, 22, 


L. 


Leslie, excellence of his writings, 43, 47, 
73—republication of, by the Clarendon 
press, 435. 

Liturgy of the English Church, American 
objections to it, 292. 

Lyte (H. F.), his sacred poetry, character 
of it, 175—specimens of it, i. 


M. 


Magee (Rev. Archdeacon), his letter to 
the Archbishop of Dublin, 236—obser- 
vations on, 237. 

Manna, observations on it, by Rich, 29. 
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Metropolitan Churches’ Building Fund, im- 
portance of the spirit in which it has 
been formed, $03, 386, 407—the adop- 
tion of the Gothic style advocated, 337 
principles to be kept in view, in the ar- 
chitecture of the contemplated churches, 
ib. 

Miller (Dr.), Philosophy of History, 
merits of the work, 164—166—not su- 
perseded by the more recent labours of 
Guizot and Schlegel, ib.—plan of the 
work, ib.—his theery, 165. 

Missionary Society, the Church itself the 
only efficacious and safe one, 401. 

Mohammed, his singular ability, 146. 

Miller’s Monuments of German Architec- 
ture, 306. 

Miller on the Etruscans, 209—difference 
between hin: and Niebuhr respecting 
the national assemblies of the Etruscans, 
214, 


N. 


Name, powerful influence of a, exempli- 
fied, 287. 

Natural Theology, use of it in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, 114. 

Neologism of moderu Germany, its mis- 
chievous effects, 152—Dr. Henderson’s 
account of its origin, 90. 

Newman’s Lectures on the Prophetical Of- 
fice of the Church, 474—design and 
character of the work, 475—spirit of his 
reasoning on the right of private judg- 
ment, 484—his able opposition to the 
Church of Rome, 492—his observations 
on the manner in which controversies 
are carried on and decided by the Ro- 
manists, 495—his character of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, ib. — unjustly 
accused of countenancing the doctrines 
of that Church, 494. 

Nicene Creed, observations on its origin 
and nature, 15. 

Nineveh, Rich’s observations on its site, 
22. 

Non-jurors, their memory unfairly treated, 
39—their tenets, 40, 44, 47—vobliga- 
tions of the Church of England to them, 
ib. 43, 45—conscientious conduct of the 
deprived bishops, 43—their interpreta- 
tion of the oath of allegiance, 45— 
names of the most distinguished of the 
Non-juring Clergy, 46—held the inde- 
pendence of the Church on the State, 
47—Leslie’s “ Case of the Regale and 
Pontificate,” ib. — terms of Christian 
Communion drawn up by them, 48— 
schism in the Anglican Church, 49— 


the Non-jurors unfairly treated by 
Bishop Burnet, 55—condition of the 
Church at that period analogous to the 
position in which the Catholic Church 
stood in the earliest ages, 54—period 
over which the history of the Non-jurors 
extends, 55—constituted the Church 
England unestablished, ib. 66 — their 
zeal against popery, 56, 57—general 
remarks on their conduct, 65—on the 
death of Bishop Lloyd several join the 
communion under Archbishop i enison, 
69— grounds of the difference of opinion 
between Bishops Hickes and Wagstaffe, 
and Ken, Dodwell and Nelson, 72— 
attacks of Bennett and Hoadley, ib,— 
their later history, 72, 73—-their cor- 
respondence with the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, 753—project a reform in the 
Liturgy, ib.—and to restore certain pri- 
mitive usages, ib.—this controversy the 
occasion of Brett’s valuable works on 
Tradition and Liturgies, 74—proposal 
of union with the Greek Church, ib,.— 
failure of the project, 75. 

Norman style of Architecture, its origin and 
character, 311. R 


P, 


Pascal, profound observation of, respect- 
ing the truth of Christianity, 39. 

Pastoral Aid Society, observations on it, 
224, 225, 408. 

Philology, not an exclusive guide in Scrip- 
ture-interpretation, 105, 111, 118,119, 
127—use of the science, 209, 

Poetry, modern, its character, 167—mo- 
dern poetry of France, 168—poetical 
character of the Old Church system, 
169—warred against by Puritanism, ib. 
—province of poetry, 170. 

Poor, in large towns, means of ameliorat- 
ing their physical condition, 507, 508. 

Popery, its present aspect, 207. 

Presbyterianism, present state of, in Ame- 
rica, 272, 273—spirit of litigation, 274 
—causes of this, ib.—diversity of reli- 

oer confession, 275—impaits the in- 

uence of the pastoral office, 276—de- 
graded condition of their ministers, ib.— 
system of ministerial surveillance, ib.— 
amusing anecdote illustrative of this, 
277—excessive labour exacted of the 
ministers, 278—critical condition of this 
religious community in America, 286— 
great influence and resources of the 
educational societies, 288. 
Private judgment, observations on, 14. 
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Prayer, prescribed forms of, necessity of, 
294. 

Private judgment, use and abuse of, 476. 

Protestant, Le, a Genevan periodical, 
notice of its attack upon the British 
Critic, 455. 

Protestantism of modern Germany, its 
character, 152. 


R. 


Rationalism, in Germany, its mischievous 
effects, 152—beginning to ebb there, 
377—Professor Tholuck’s brief state- 
ment of the system, 429—Professor 
Stuart’s judgment of its tendency, 430. 

Reformation, the, its proximate cause, 
148—its leading characteristic, 428, 

Religion without government, mischievous 
tendency of, 290—benign and benefi- 
cent influence of true religion, 497— 
the religion af the country must be in 
alliance with its intelligence, 501. 

Religious occasions, in America, account 
of them, 295—origin of, ib. 

Religious societies, evil effects of them in 
some cases, 401—founded upon erro- 
neous principles, 407. 

Repentance, inefficacy of, apart from faith 
in the Atonement, 461. 

Reports, periodical, of the proceedings of 
the Church, importance of authorized 
ones, 510. 

Rich (Claudius James), Narrative of his 
Residence in Koordistan: edited by 
his widow, 22—brief account of his 
life, ib.—his early fondness for the 
study of the Oriental languages, ib.— 
receives an appointment from the East 
India Company, 23 — marries the 
daughter of Sir James Mackintosh, ih. 
—his travels, 24— is appointed British 
resident at Bagdad, 25 — forms his 
valuable collection of Oriental MSS. 
and coins, 25, ¢6—his account of the 
Yezzides, 26, 35— visits the Christian 
Charches in Chaldea, 26—and the 
ruins of Persepolis,27—dies at Shirauz, 
ib.—extracts, 28—account of the Chal- 
dean Christians, 50—observations on 
Nineveh, 33—account of the mode of 
descending the Tigris, 57. 

Rickman (Mr.), his observations on the 
different characteristics and stages of 
the Gothic style of architecture, 518. 

Right of private judgment, precise mean- 
ing of the expression, 477 —two-fold 
sense of the expression, 477, 478—1n- 
accuracy of it, 487—sense in which 
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it may be correct, ib.—in what light it 
. viewed by the Church of England, 


Roman architecture, its main character- 
istic, 311, 313. 

Roman Catholic Church, tendency of its 
doctrines and rites to infidelity, 280— 
prospects of, abroad, 428—likely to 
regain in Germany and Switzerland 
what she lost at the Reformation, 429 
—its doctrines contrasted with those of 
Socinus, 455—its opinion respecting 
the authority of the Scriptures and 
Fathers, contrasted with that of the 
Anglican Church on the same subject, 
note, 

Romanesque, proposed by Mr. Whewell as 
a correct appellation for the Saxon and 
Norman style of architecture, 509— 
origin of the name, ib. — absence of 
invention in this style, 315. 


Ss. 


Sancroft (Archbishop), his refusal to ab- 
jure his oath of allegiance, 46 — his 
fidelity and watchfulness in the reign 
of James II., 56—his opinion respect- 
jug the origin and jurisdiction of me- 
tropolitans, 57. 

Sazon and Norman Architecture, origin 
and extent of, 308—of more recent 
date than has generally been supposed, 
310. 

Schlegel (Frederick von), Philosophy of 
History, 140—his theory, 151, 165— 
contrasted with that of Guizot, 152— 
design of the work, 153—his fanciful 
observations on the duration of Enoch’s 
life, 154, note—his account of the cha- 
racteristics of Chinese, Hindoos, Egyp- 
tians, and Hebrews, 155—on the power 
of the Persians, 156—illustration of 
the influence of Christianity, 157—his 
character of the Jesuits, 158—his ac 
count of the Reformation, 159—re- 
marks on the revival of classical litera- 
ture, 160—his devotion to the Church 
of Rome, 161—summary view of his 
theory, 162, 163—his representation of 
the Mabommedan dominion, 163. 

Schools of Art, national, observations on, 
506. 

Scottish Episcopal Church, purity of its 
doctrines and ministrations, 56—cor- 
respondence with the Non-jurors, 73, 
75. 

Scripture, its province and use in the de- 
cision of controversies, 491. 
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Seripture- Interpretation, principles of, 104, 
111, 122, 125—two opposite systems 
of, 129. 

Southey’s Life of Cowper, commendation 
of it, 359. 

Stuart (Professor), his judgment of the 
nature and tendency of German neolo- 
gism, 4350. 


T. 


Temperance Society, in America, its power- 
ful influence and extent, 289—spirit of 
its administration exemplified, ib. 

Tholuck (Professor), his view of the 
system of German neologism, 429. 

Thornton (Lieut.-Gen.), his edition of 
Dean Vincent’s Sermons, 131—preli- 
minary discourse, ib. 

Tillotson (Archbishop), his reluctance to 
accept the archbishopric, 58— Dod- 
well’s letter to him upon the subject, 
ib. 

Trent, Council of, mischievous effect of 
the Creed in which its canons are em- 
bodied, 20, 335, 354. 

Trevor’s Life and Times of William the 
Third, 39—his account of the conduct 
of the Clergy on cccasion of the Cir- 
cular Letter of James I1., 41—account 
of the ecclesiastical commission, 42—— 
his testimony to the conscientious con- 
duct of the deprived bishops, 43. 


U. 


Ultra-Protestantism, its nature and ten- 
dency, 4. . 

Unitarian scheme, futility of it, 466. 

Universities, English, the importance of 
combining theological information with 
classical and mathematical instruction 
there, 585. 

Use and Abuse of Private Judgment, obser- 
vations on, 476. 


V. 


Van Mildert (Bishop), on the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, 115. 


Vicarious nature of the sufferings of 
Christ, 466, 

Vincent (William, D.D., late Dean of 
Westminster), Sermons, edited by 
Lieut.-Gen. Thornton, 131—character 
of them, 132. 

Vincentius’ Rule, Bishop Jebb's observa- 
tions on it, 205. 

Voluntary System, animadversions upon it, 
221, 40-4-—406. 


W. 


Weekly collections in our Churches, expe- 
diency of restoring them, 411—mistake 
respecting the Rubric, ib, note. 

Wesleyan Methodists, their Psalmody, 171 
—Charles Wesley’s poetry, ib. 

Westminster Confession, its composition 
and character, 19. 

Westphalia, peace of, its extensive and 
lasting effects, 158. 

Whewell (Rev. W.), Architectural Obser- 
vations on German and Norman 
Churches, 303—character and extent 
of Gothic architecture, 305— Milan Ca- 
thedral, ib.—Cathedral of Cologne, 306 
—proposai to denominate the Saxon 
and Norman style as the ‘ Ro- 
manesque,’’ 309—character of the style 
of the twelfth century, 315, 316—ob- 
servations on the pointed arch, 317— 
his remarks on the style of Strasburg 
Cathedral, 322. 

Whitley (Dr.), design of his work on the 
Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice, 
473—defects of the work, ib. 

Willis (R.), Observations on Italian Ar- 
chitecture of the Middle Ages, 303, 
507. 

Wordsworth (Christopher, D.D.), Chris- 
tian Institutes, 379—object of the work, 
ib,—its excellence, 380—his observa- 
tions on the importance of combining 
theological information with classical 
and scientific instruction at the univer- 
sities, 383, 387. 

Wordsworth, sonnet extracted from his 
Ecclesiastical Sketches, commemoras 
tive of an incident recorded in Wal- 
ton’s Life of Hooker, 338, 
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